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here revealed is in a range of generalization that correlates all the phe- 
nomena and problems of biology, psychology and sociology. The work 
therefore is comparable not with Spencer's Principles of Sociology; 
it is rather in the same genus with that writer's First Principles. Con- 
sidering the mass of knowledge and the complexity of relationships 
with which Professor Ward is familiar at first hand, in contrast with 
the nearly empty formal categories which are the stock in trade of most 
philosophers, and considering the scope of his thought with reference 
to this material, the Pure Sociology strengthens the conviction that 
when he is far enough away for the "illusion of the near" to vanish, he 
will come into focus in the history of thought as a not less conspicuous 
figure than Comte, and not at all hidden by the shadow of Spencer. 

The essential interest of the sociologists is in getting as many social 
categories as possible, and as soon as possible, in shape for use in criti- 
cising our own passing phase of the social process. In the book before 
us this interest appears to be incidental rather than central in the au- 
thor's thinking. This, however, is immaterial. So too is the question 
whether this volume speaks a final word upon any of the philosophical 
problems with which it deals. Some of the most useful thinkers have 
opened more questions than they have closed. Whether or not the 
mental type that tries to think things through is approaching extinc- 
tion, the Pure Sociology reveals Professor Ward as a stalwart survivor 
of the species, and no one that wants to get an all-round look at things 
from the social point of view can afford to neglect this his latest book. 

Albion W. Small. 

University of Chicago. 

Les Finances de la Russie au XI Xe Siecle. By Jean de Bloch. 

Paris, Guillaumin, 1899. — 2 vols., 265, 267 pp. 
Russlands Finanzpolitik und die Aufgaben der Zukunft. By K. 

Golovtn, from the Russian of Kolossovski. Leipzig, Otto Wigand, 

1900. — 233 pp. 

A history of Russian finance requires frank and independent treat- 
ment, for the official reports and statements tell only a part of the story. 
A borrower naturally wishes to give the best possible aspect of his re- 
sources and prospects, for on them his credit depends. Russia has long 
been borrowing in foreign markets, and the budget statements have 
more than once dwelt upon the possible revenues and the plans of re- 
trenchment, rather than on the actual condition of treasury and people. 
It is the foreign purchaser of Russian stock who is addressed, rather 
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than the people of Russia or the student of public finance. It is diffi- 
cult to place implicit confidence upon the figures submitted in the 
budget reports; and this confidence is further shaken by a comparison 
of results with promises, after the budget has been closed. The true 
balancing of income and expenditure is not only never attained, but 
the differences are so large as to be difficult of explanation on any reas- 
onable grounds. 

The volumes of Bloch are what might be expected of this distin- 
guished exponent of peace principles. He arrays his facts in almost 
a strict chronological order, taking the figures of each year's accounts 
and giving with them the more important intentions of the minister of 
finance, the projects of reform or change, and the administrative regu- 
lations introduced. The reader will find in these annals a fair presen- 
tation of the facts and an orderly arrangement, which, however, would 
have been far more useful with an index. Unfortunately the work 
closes with 1882, and many of the most important changes in financial 
policy have been introduced since that time. It suffers too from the 
absence of definite criticism of the many schemes which the necessities 
of the state have called forth. That the whole financial system was 
"vicious" until about 1870 is admitted, and it is interesting to note how 
far the author admits that many of the vices are still existent. So 
much depends upon this spirit of interpretation that it is only by read- 
ing between the lines that the real attitude of M. Bloch can be deter- 
mined. His story is a very simple one on its face. It is that of a long 
series of deficits, covered by emissions of paper money and foreign 
loans. The remarkable growth of ordinary and extraordinary ex- 
penses, with a slower development of ordinary revenues, marks the 
weak point in the system, and explains why resort is had to so many 
expedients for raising money. Taxation tends to become ineffective, 
and the arrears of unpaid taxes and dues have increased. New taxes 
are in part neutralized by the real poverty of the country, the heavy 
cost of collection, war, and the desire of government to encourage do- 
mestic industries. The value of the paper money has been another 
difficulty, and the political relations with other powers have imposed 
upon Russia undertakings that weigh upon her finances without mak- 
ing as yet any returns. M. Bloch gives a long list of expedients for ob- 
taining an adequate revenue, but they all seem to have fallen short, 
driving the government to its usual resource — the foreign money 
market. The fact is noted that the offer of the bonds of the United 
States in Europe during the Civil War exercised a detrimental influ- 
ence on Russian securities, but the subsequent wanderings of the im- 
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perial stocks from London to Berlin and from Berlin to Paris, in re- 
sponse to political exigencies, belong to a later period than is covered 
by these volumes of M. Bloch. 

Russlands Finanzpolitik is more concerned with the sources of Rus- 
sia's wealth, and especially with the agricultural condition of the em- 
pire. There will be found a close study of the ownership and cultiva- 
tion of the land, and if the conclusions are sombre, the author appears 
justified by the facts. A part of these conditions has grown out of 
measures of internal policy, like the disposition made of the land at 
the emancipation of the serfs. Another part is due to such world- 
movements as the fall in the price of grain. That Russia is threatened 
with an agricultural proletariat is demonstrated, although the situation 
is not hopeless. The programme of reforms is a long one, calling for 
much intervention on the part of the state. It involves practically 
every phase of agricultural activity, from the education of the peasant 
in methods of cultivation to the regulation of the export of the product. 
It is impossible even to summarize the recommendations of our author, 
for they involve a recasting of the social life of rural Russia, and ap- 
proach the revolutionary in their application. 

WORTHINGTON CHAUNCEY FORD. 

Washington, D.C. 

The Unreformed House of Commons. By Edward Porritt, 
assisted by Annie G. Porritt. Cambridge, at the University Press, 
1903. — Two volumes, 623, 584 pp. 

By the "unreformed House of Commons" Mr. Porritt means the 
representative branch of Parliament as it was before the Reform Act 
of 1832. But the term, as it is used in the title of this work, is also 
made to cover a discussion of the Scotch parliament and of the Irish 
house of commons as they were before the Acts of Union, and of the 
representation of Scotland and Ireland in the unreformed imperial Par- 
liament. The authors discuss borough and county representation in 
all the three kingdoms, from their origin in the later middle age to their 
union and consolidation in the electoral system of Great Britain as it 
was in the early nineteenth century. In Scotland also the lords, as 
well as the commons, are brought within the limits of their subject, 
because both orders sat together in the same house. In the treatment 
of the English and Irish parliaments, however, only such reference is 
made to the Lords as is required to explain the relations which existed 
between the commons and the respective upper houses. 



